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suffers  from  thirst.  Though  it  equals  the  Advocates  of  the  United  Arab  Republic 
combined  areas  of  Texas  and  New  Mex-  call  it  a  step  toward  the  old  goal  of  a 
ico,  it  holds  too  large  a  population  for  its  united  Arabdom,  stripped  of  artificial 
narrow  arable  river  banks.  Syria,  ap-  boundaries.  Others  see  the  hand  of 
proximately  the  size  of  North  Dakota,  Nasser  fingering  a  chess  game.  Oil  could 
has  a  more  scattered  population  than  be  the  stake.  It  passes  by  pipeline 
Egypt.  Though  Egypt  cuts  a  wider  swath  through  Syria,  by  tanker  through  Egypt’s 
in  world  economy,  the  average  Syrian  is  Suez  Canal.  Communist  politics  plays  a 
better  off  than  Nasser’s  impoverished  part.  Both  countries  receive  aid  from 
fellahin.  Russia. 

Chains  of  union  now  bind  cities  gray  At  time  of  writing,  tiny  Yemen  seems 
with  dust  of  ages — Cairo,  biggest  city  in  bound  to  join  the  Egypt-Syria  union  (see 
.Africa,  Aleppo,  tramped  by  caravans  page  232).  But  Jordan’s  King  Hussein 
thousands  of  years  ago,  Damascus,  pos-  and  Iraq’s  King  Faisal  have  counterbal- 
sibly  earth’s  oldest  city.  Some  of  the  anced  Nasser’s  union  with  their  own 
world’s  best-known  antiquities  (see  page  merger.  Saudi  Arabia’s  oil-rich  King 
234)  lie  in  the  two  lands.  A  clamor  of  Saud  (GSB,  Nov.  11,  1957)  flirts  with 
varied  dialects  and  tongues  cries  alle-  both  federations.  Left  out — and  worried 
giance  to  Egypt’s  Gainal  Abdel  Nasser,  — is  little  Lebanon,  the  only  predomi- 
President  of  the  new  state.  nantly  Christian  country  in  the  Arab 

Travelers  and  official  communications  world.  Shouldered  against  the  Mediter- 
between  the  two  sections  must  cross  ranean  by  Syria,  Lebanon  dreads  an  in¬ 
boundaries.  Israel’s  army  of  well-armed,  citement  of  its  big  Arab  element, 
battle-hardened  soldiers  bristles  in  the  Nasser’s  call  for  Arab  unity  has  re¬ 
middle  of  the  union.  These  are  the  troops  suited  in  two  opposing  mergers  instead  of 
that  slashed  through  Egypt’s  forces  on  a  single,  strong  Arab  nation.  But  the 
the  Sinai  Peninsula  some  18  months  ago.  trend  toward  unification  has  started. — ^ 

CAMELS  still  do  leg  work  in  Syria’s  deserts.  These  are  for  sale  near  Damascus. 
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J^edding  in  the  JVear  East 


Arab  Nations  Join  in 


Marriage  announcement:  The 
Arab  world  gives  notice  of  a  double 
wedding.  Egypt  and  Syria  have  joined 
to  form  the  United  Arab  Republic.  Iraq 
and  Jordan  have  followed  suit.  These 
last  two  are  geographic  neighbors,  their 
borders  meeting.  But  Egypt  and  Syria 
are  separated  physically.  Suddenly  23,- 
000,000  Egyptians  and  4,000,000  Syrians 
find  themselves  one  people  instead  of  dis¬ 
tant  acquaintances. 

Historians  grope  to  find  a  pa>'allel  for 
the  willing  union  of  two  independent,  sep¬ 
arated  states.  Nearly  800  years  ago, 
Saladin,  hero-warrior  of  the  Moslem 


Egyptian  textile  worker,  left,  and  Syrian 
Bedouin  are  now  countrymen.  Egypt’s 
cotton,  being  loaded  at  Alexandria,  be¬ 
low,  will  help  support  the  new  union. 


NATIONAL  6E06RAPHIC  PHOTOCRAPHER  J.  CAYLOR  ROBERTS 


world,  became  sultan  of  Egypt  and  Syria  World  War  I.  Self-determination  led 
and  united  all  Arabs  before  the  threat  of  individual  groups  within  large  countries 
Europe’s  Crusaders.  His  remains  are  en-  to  split  away  and  form  nations.  This 
shrined  at  Damascus,  until  now  Syria’s  time,  individual  groups,  instead  of  divid- 
capital  (GSB,  Oct.  14,  1957).  But  the,  ing,  are  merging, 
present  union  of  Egypt  and  Syria  reverses  Agriculture  supports  both  countries, 
the  policy  of  “self-determination  of  na-  but  methods  generally  are  primitive.  Ex- 
tions,”  inspired  by  Woodrow  Wilson  after  cept  for  the  Nile  Valley,  Egypt’s  land 
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Yemen  dancers  (right)  spark  streetside  gaiety 
with  intricate  crossings  of  feet  like  the  gyrations 
of  American  teen-agers.  Crowds  gather  at  open 
markets,  eyeing  items  from  camels  to  dried  locusts, 
a  Yemeni  delicacy.  Bandoleered  soldiers  stroll  by 
frequently.  Their  weapons  may  improve  if  Yemen 
stands  firmly  beside  Egypt  and  Syria,  both  recipients 
of  Soviet  aid. 

Much  remains  old-fashioned  in  Arabia  Felix,  "For¬ 
tunate  Arabia."  Only  a  few  trucks  share  the  bad 
roads  with  goats,  camels,  and  donkeys.  Drinking 
water  must  be  boiled.  Night  travelers  often  pull  up 
sharp,  startled  by  baboons  that  menace  them  with 
rocks  for  intruding.  Yemenis  cram  their  mouths  with 
leaves  of  the  kat  tree.  Chewing  them  serves  as  a 
stimulant. 

K.  S.  TWITCHELL 


HARRY  H006STRAAL 


Deep  in  Yemen's  val¬ 
leys  (left),  superb 
Mocha  coffee  flourishes 
on  stone-faced  terraces. 
Coffee's  palatable  qual¬ 
ities  were  discovered  in 
Arabia  more  than  1,0(X) 
years  ago.  Yemen  once 
shipped  most  of  the 
world's  supply  through 
the  port  of  Mocha. 

The  kingdom  boasts 
impressive  quantities  of 
water  for  agriculture, 
though  water  shortages 
blight  much  of  neigh¬ 
boring  north  and  east 
Africa  and  the  rest  of 
the  Arabian  Peninsula. 
Streams  and  large  riv¬ 
ers  slash  Yemen's  val¬ 
leys.  Bubbling  springs 
are  numerous.  Wells  are 
easily  sunk.  Yemenis 
irrigate  by  terracing 
valleys  and  hillsides. 
Scientific  water  conser¬ 
vation  would  enable 
Yemen  to  boost  its  pop¬ 
ulation. — S.H. 


For  color  -  illustrated 
stories  on  Yemen  send 
for  National  Geo¬ 
graphic  Magazines  of 
November,  1947,  and 
February,  1952  ($1. 
each). 
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Tiny  Yemen 


Takes  a  Bow 

Yemen  for  centuries  enjoyed  iso¬ 
lation  by  choice  and  geography. 
It  lies  in  the  clutch  of  spectacular 
mountains  hemmed  in  by  the  Red  Sea 
and  Saudi  Arabia's  blistered  sands. 
But  the  name  has  become  familiar 
since  Egypt  and  Syria  formed  union. 
Toward  this  Arab  wedding,  Yemen's 
absolute  monarch  marches  his  esti¬ 
mated  4,500,000  people. 

Skyscrapers,  say  the  Yemenis,  origi¬ 
nated  in  Yemen.  Four-  and  five-story 
buildings  (right)  stand  in  the  traditional 
capital,  San'a,  suggesting  Western 
apartment  houses.  Camel  caravans 
still  plod  trails  once  followed  by  the 
Queen  of  Sheba,  visiting  King  Solo¬ 
mon. 

But  up  to  now  Yemenis  have  chosen 
to  keep  their  past — and  present — to 
themselves.  Few  nations  besides  Tibet 
have  sought  more  privacy.  Yemen 
put  its  first  foot  forward  into  the  world 
in  1947  to  become  a  United  Nations 
member. 


Merging  Arab  lands  show  on  this  map. 
Syria  and  Lebanon,  unlabeled.  He 
north  of  Jordan,  Israel,  respectively. 


Ships  endlessly  plow  the  Red  Sea 
past  Yemen's  long  exclusive 
door  (map,  left).  Helmsmen  often 
steer  for  Hodeida,  the  kingdom's 
chief  port,  passing  strange  coastal 
towns — Luhaiya,  Fazih,  Maushij,  or 
Mocha,  port  of  fine  coffee.  Yemen 
meets  the  Aden  Protectorate  at  Bab 
el  Mandeb,  the  20-mile-wide  strait 
separating  the  Arabian  Peninsula 
from  Africa. 

Yemen's  75,000  square  miles  are 
mostly  mountains,  humping  above 
12,000  feet  and  slanting  down  to 
barren  terraces  and  coast.  Life  cen¬ 
ters  about  coffee,  hides,  dates,  and 
wool,  to  exchange  abroad  for  oil, 
textiles,  and  cotton. 
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More  Satellites  to  Come 


At  FLORIDA’S  Cape  Canaveral  a  ering  data  on  one  relatively  small  area  of 
^  huge  rocket  flames  and  thunders  the  great  field  of  space  phenomena, 
aloft.  Press  and  radio  scream  the  news  To  fulfill  its  specialized  duties,  each 
— a  new  satellite  has  been  launched.  In  type  of  satellite  that  goes  into  orbit  will 
the  excitement  people  often  forget  that  have  its  distinctive  appearance, 
these  gleaming,  antenna-waving  devices  Larger  and  larger  “moons”  will  be 
clinging  to  their  orbits  serve  serious  scien-  launched  until  a  manned  space  platform 
tific  purposes.  Each  is  a  specialist,  gath-  spins  silently  far  above  earth. 


First  Vanguard  satellite  will  measure  ultra¬ 
violet  rays  and  meteor  dust,  will  be  gold-plated 
to  reflect  radiant  heat.  Later  Vanguard 
models,  left,  will  generally  remain  spherical, 
but  with  slight  modifications. 

Painting  below  shows  an  orb  fitted  with  a 
magnetometer  in  projecting  tube.  The  device 
measures  earth's  magnetic  field.  Behind  it  floats 
balloonlike  subsatellite,  inflated  by  gas  car¬ 
tridge  floating  beside  it.  This  plastic  shell, 
about  as  thick  as  a  candy  wrapper,  measures 
air  density  at  the  outer  edges  of  atmosphere. 
Spent  third-stage  rocket  drifts  behind  moons. 
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FACIAL  FOR  THE  SPHINX 


"T  SHALL  make  thee  Pharaoh  if  thou 
wilt  dig  me  out  of  the  sand,”  said  the 
Sphinx  to  Thutmose  as  he  rested  in  the 
shade  of  her  sand-swept  shoulders  one 
hot  Egyptian  day,  centuries  ago.  So 
reads  the  legend  engraved  on  a  slab  be¬ 
tween  the  paws  of  this  puzzling  colossus. 
Thutmose  did  excavate  and  ruled  as 
Egypt’s  Pharaoh  for  nearly  SO  years! 
He  probably  also  repaired  much  of  the 
damaged  Sphinx  with  blocks  of  limestone. 

Excavations  and  repairs  have  been  go¬ 
ing  on  around  this  magnificent  statue  for 
thousands  of  years.  In  2900  B.C.  Khufu 
gave  orders  for  its  repair.  Nap>oleon 
sent  an  expedition  to  dig  out  the  statue 
until  it  rose  higher  and  higher  above  the 
sand.  But  not  until  1926  was  the  base 
completely  uncovered.  Today,  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  Department  of  .Antiquities  is  hard  at 
work  giving  the  Sphinx  a  new  facial.  .A 
scaffolding  has  gone  up  under  its  chin 


to  assist  in  the  general  overhaul.  The 
nose,  reportedly  shot  off  by  French  troops 
in  1798,  will  be  repaired.  But  even  with 
plastic  surgery  here  and  there,  the  in¬ 
credible  spectacle  of  Giza  will  still  con¬ 
front  the  world  with  the  riddle  of  its 
meaning  for  centuries  to  come. 

Smiling  an  8-foot  smile,  it  towers  65 
feet  above  the  desert  and  stretches  240 
feet  across  the  sand — guarding  a  temple 
and  a  maze  of  corridors  that  wind  through 
the  lionlike  body. 

The  Sphinx  has  guarded  the  entrance 
to  the  Nile  Valley  for  more  than  4,500 
years.  Travelers  today  see  the  crouching 
monster  rising  like  a  phantom  of  sand 
from  the  desert,  a  drab  yellow-brown  in 
color.  But  in  its  prime  the  statue  was 
coated  with  flaming  red  ochre.  Its  head¬ 
dress  was  white,  its  eyes  a  natural  color 
as  it  brooded  on  the  men  who  built  it, 
then  left  it  to  the  sands. — K.C. 
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Exi^orer,  First  U.S.‘Moon/ 
Is  Rocket  with  Instruments 


The  cylindrical  satellite  below  is  a  design  possibility  for  a  camera¬ 
carrying  device  to  televise  the  formation  of  storms  such  as  the 
corkscrewing  typhoon  pictured  off  the  China  coast.  Solar  batteries 
would  feed  it  power.  Tiny  jets  would  keep  it  stable. 

PAINTINS  iV  eiLiCRT  CMCRSON,  M 


Dream  to  Come— 
An  Eye  in  Space 
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WHIRLING  high 
above  the  curving 
earth,  a  cloud-mapping 
satellite,  left,  reads 
cloud  formations  with  a 
photoelectric  telescope. 
The  orb  carries  a  tiny 
tape  recorder  that  takes 
electronic  notes  of  find¬ 
ings.  When  the  re¬ 
corder  receives  a  signal 
fram  certain  earth  radio 
stations,  it  plays  back 
its  notes. 

Another  moon,  fitted 
with  four  spheres  on 
the  tips  of  its  antennas, 
measures  radiation. 
Different  coatings  on 
the  sensors  (spheres)  al¬ 
low  scientists  to  figure 
what  radiation  the  sat¬ 
ellite  receives  from  the 
sun,  what  is  reflected 
from  earth,  and  what 
comes  from  earth  and 
atmosphere. 


The  U.  S.  Army's  successful  Explorer 
satellite,  looking  like  a  needle  fixed  to 
the  giant  nose  of  the  Jupiter-C  rocket,  be¬ 
low,  is  a  slender  tube  80  inches  long, 
weighing  less  than  31  pounds.  Its  pur¬ 
pose:  to  study  cosmic  rays,  temperature, 
and  meteor  dust,  or  micrometeorites. 

Explorer  contains  its  own  rocket  engine 
— the  fourth  stage  of  the  flight  into  orbit. 
When  this  last  rocket  burned  out,  the  en¬ 
tire  tube,  with  its  instruments  in  the  front. 


became  an  orbiting  satellite.  The  tube  was 
given  a  spin  before  reaching  orbit.  This 
served  to  stabilize  it  and  also  to  spread 
out  the  whiplike  antennas,  each  weighted 
with  a  ball  at  its  end.  The  satellite  con¬ 
tains  two  transmitters  (see  cutaway,  below), 
one  of  which  has  now  gone  dead.  Experts 
predict  that  Explorer  will  remain  in  orbit 
about  four  years. 

The  Army  has  future  plans  for  send¬ 
ing  up  television-bearing  satellites — one 


U.S.  ARMY 


weighing  300  pounds, 
another  700  pounds. 
If  these  seem  big,  con¬ 
sider  the  mighty  dreams 
of  Air  Force  planners — 
space  platforms  fitted 
like  remote  control  lab¬ 
oratories.  One  would 
orbit  at  22,400  miles, 
traveling  as  fast  as 
earth  spins.  Thus  it 
would  remain  above  a 
fixed  point  on  earth. 
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Japan  Kyushu  109-111 
Lafayette,  Marquis  de  20-21 

Latin  America  Hee  Colombia;  Mexico;  Para¬ 
guay  ;  Peru 

Law  Inns  of  Court,  London  44-45 
Lighthouses  190-192;  Ceylon  40 
Lincoln,  Ahraham  198-199 

Logs  and  logging  Thailand  96;  Vancouver  82 
ISee  also  Trees 

Machinery  cranberry  picking  93;  crayon  manu¬ 
facturing  200-202;  ice  mining  154-155; 
lathe  27 ;  rope-making  195  See  also  Oil 

Malaya  1-5 

Maps  Africa  179,  219;  Alabama  116;  Balearics 
18;  Bounty  route  159;  Ceylon  41;  Mason- 
Dixon  Line  177;  Near  East  232;  Nepal  127; 
Northwest  Passage  54;  Pacific  islands  207; 
Paraguay  147;  Sargasso  Sea  9;  Saudi 
Arabia  71;  Washington,  D.  C.  199. 

Marine  biology  giant  clam.  Great  Barrier  Reef 
138;  Sargasso  Sea  8-9;  sponges  166-168  See 
also  Fish  and  fishing 
Marken  Island,  Netherlands  152-153 
Markets  Algeria  220;  bazaar  70;  Belgian  Congo 
73;  boats  95,  183;  hat  shop  52;  shops. 
Southern  Rhodesia  222;  straw  187;  Tim¬ 
buktu  221 
Mexico  49-53 

Mines  and  minerals  asbestos  28;  asphalt  141; 
bauxite  32;  cassiterite  75;  coal  25,  35; 
copper  51,  52;  gypsum  78-79;  pitch  141; 
tin  3,  5  See  also  Icecap 
Minnesota  Christmas  trees  131 
Missouri  one-room  school  68-69 
Mongolia  wild  asses  162,  163 
Morocco  85-88 

MounUins  Andes  170;  Appalachian  22-24; 
Atlas  65,  87;  Belgian  Congo  76;  Coast 
82,  84;  Hawk  66-67;  moon  122-125;  Puerto 
Rico  128,  129;  Queensland  138;  Rocky  99; 
Sakura  Jima  Volcano  110;  Switzerland 
115;  Wales  34,  35;  Yemen  230,  233 
Musical  instruments  drums  2,  186 
National  Geographic  Magazine  36,  39,  59,  88, 
91,  113,  125,  127,  130,  134,  138,  139,  145, 
151,  157,  158,  161,  165,  187,  209,  214,  216 
National  Geographic  Society  47-48,  57,  59,  116, 
118,  124,  125,  135,  136,  154,  170,  216 
National  Monuments  Rainbow  Bridge  90-91; 
White  Sands  78-79 

National  Parks  Grand  Canyon  10-11;  Hot 
Springs  33 
Nepal  126-127 

Netherlands  Marken  Island  152-153  See  also 
New  Guinea 
New  Guinea  188-189 
New  Mexico  78-79 
New  York  Manhattan  226-228 
North  Dakota  225 
Northwest  Passage  54-57 

Oil  97-108;  Algeria  224;  Burma  184;  Saudi 
Arabia  70-72 
Okinawa  205,  208-209 
Oklahoma  61-64 

Paeifie  island  defense  bases  205-209 
Paraguay  146-148 

Pennsylvania  Hawk  Mountain  66-67;  oil  well 
100,  101 
Peru  169-172 

Philippines  Luzon  193-197 
Pipeline  oil  106-107,  108 
Pitcairn  Island  157-161 


Planu  poinsettias  138;  sargassum  8-9;  Spanish 
moss  216  See  also  Trees 
Puerto  Rico  121,  128-130 
Pumpkins  46 
Rain  making  185 

Religious  rites  Greek  168;  Moslem  70,  71 
Religious  shrines  Algeria,  mosque  220;  Bud¬ 
dhist  temple  182;  grotto  church  151;  Syria 
15,  16;  Zanzibar,  mosque  180 
Rivers  Colorado  11;  Congo  74-75;  East  227; 
Harlem  227;  Hudson  226,  228;  Magat  194; 
Niger  220-221;  Potomac  178;  Zambezi  26 
Rockets  142-143;  Jupiter  142,  236;  Vanguard  58- 
59;  Viking  9,  78-79 
Rubber  Malaya  3,  4-5 

Sanctuaries  Corkscrew  Swamp  216;  Hawk 
Mountain  66-67 
Sardinia  80-81 
Sargasso  Sea  8-9 
Satellites  artificial  58-59,  235-237 
Saudi  Arabia  70-72  See  also  Arabian  Sea 
South  Pole  133-136 

Spain  caves  145,  150-151  See  also  Balearic 
Islands 

Statues  Jefferson  Davis  116;  Mayan  figure  49; 

Sphinx  234;  totem  pole  83 
Sugar  cane  Puerto  Rico  121,  128-129;  Queens¬ 
land  138 

Switzerland  St.  Bernard  Hospice  114-115 
Syria  13-16;  Egyptian  union  230-131 
Tea  Ceylon  39,  41;  Paraguay  148 
Texas  oil  gusher  101 
Thailand  94-96 

Transportation  crossroads  217-228;  ricksha  40; 
royal  car  127;  streetcars  223;  tractors 
38,  62,  86,  131;  trucks  72,  107;  Turkey 
165;  wagons  61  See  also  Animals;  Avia¬ 
tion:  Boats;  Pipeline;  Waterway 
Trees  Christmas  131-132 
Trinidad  140-141 
Turkey  Istanbul  164-165 
United  Arab  Republic  230-231 
United  States  birds  60,  139;  Civil  War  198- 
199;  cranberries  92-93;  defense  bases 
206-209;  Indians  47-48,  64,  176,  178;  light¬ 
houses  190-192;  Midwest  225;  monarch 
butterfly  149;  otters  174-175;  presidents 
198-199,  210-211;  westward  expansion  61, 
62  See  also  Alabama;  Appalachian  Trail; 
Arizona;  Arkansas;  Florida;  Lafayette; 
Mason-Dixon  Line;  Minnesota;  Missouri; 
New  Mexico;  New  York;  North  Dakota; 
Oklahoma;  Pennsylvania;  Puerto  Rico; 
Rockets;  Satellites;  Texas;  Utah;  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.;  Waterway;  Wyoming 
U.  S.  Army  Engineers  Greenland  154-155 
U.  S.  Coast  Guard  Northwest  Passage  54-57 
U.  S.  Navy  Arabian  Sea  112;  Pacific  206-207 
Utah  Rainbow  Bridge  90-91 
Wales  25,  34-35 
Washington,  George  210-212 
Washington,  D.  C.  Civil  War  198-199 
Water  supply  aqueduct,  water  wheel  13;  gum¬ 
bos  203;  irrigation  project  171;  Luzon 
194;  oasis  town  220  See  also  Rain  making 
Waterfalls  steaming  111;  Victoria  26 
Waterway,  Intracoastal  212-215 
Wood,  Commander  Harold  L.,  and  Tim  57 
Wyoming  oil  surveying  99 
Yemen  229,  232-233 
Zanzibar  179-180 
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Aden  camels  42;  U.  S.  Navy  carrier  112 
Africa  crossroads  217-224;  fish  80  See  also 
Algeria;  Belgian  Congo;  Egypt;  Ethiopia; 
Federation  of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland; 
Morocco;  Zanzibar 

Agriculture  Balearics  19;  Ceylon  38,  41;  Ethi¬ 
opia  203;  Luzon  194-195;  Mexico  51;  Mo¬ 
rocco  86,  88;  Okinawa  208,  209;  Paraguay 
146,  148;  Puerto  Rico  128-129;  Queensland 
137-138;  U.  S.  31,  33,  62-63,  116-117,  118; 
Wales  35;  Yemen  233;  Zanzibar  179,  180 
See  also  Cranberries;  Pumpkins;  Sugar 
cane;  Tea;  Trees 
Alabama  116-118 
Algeria  oil  224 

Animals  antelopes  162;  asses  162,  163;  bear 
23;  camels  42-43,  217,  218,  231;  carabao 
194;  cat  149;  cattle  51,  137,  219;  cheetah 
162;  dingo  77;  dogs,  St.  Bernard  114-115; 
donkeys  14,  16;  elephants  41,  96,  126; 
giraffe  162,  163;  horses  61,  86;  llamas  170; 
monkey  3,  4;  otter  174-175;  oxen  203,  222; 
raccoon  6-7;  rhinoceros  162-163;  running 
speeds  162-163;  sheep  35 
Antarctica  133-136 
Appalachian  Trail  22-24 

Arabian  Peninsula  See  Aden;  Saudi  Arabia; 
Yemen 

Arabian  Sea  112-113 

Arctic  regions  Greenland  icecap  154-156;  North¬ 
west  Passage  54-57 
Arizona  Grand  Canyon  10-11 
Arkansas  31-33 

Art  Indian  64  See  also  Crafts;  Crayons 
Asia  See  Aden;  Burma;  Ceylon;  Japan;  Ma¬ 
laya;  Mongolia;  Nepal;  Philippines;  Saudi 
Arabia;  Syria;  Thailand;  Turkey;  Yemen 
Astronomy  moon  122-125;  sunspots  17 
Australia  boomerang  173;  dingo  77;  Queens¬ 
land  137-138  See  also  New  Guinea 
Aviation  airliner  218;  helicopter  99;  jet  bomber 
88;  police  plane  185 
Bahamas  186-187 
Balearic  Islands  18-19 
Belgian  Congo  73-76 

Belgium  Brussels  World’s  Fair  12  See  also 
Belgian  Congo 

Birds  bald  eagle  60,  66;  birds  of  prey  66-67; 
egrets  139;  migrations  30  See  also  Sanc¬ 
tuaries 

Boats  and  ships  Bounty  157-161;  carrier  112; 
Columbus’s  8;  dhow  112-113;  fishing  65, 
187,  214;  freighter  83;  icebreaker  54-.56; 
Intracoastal  Waterway  212-215;  longboats 
160;  markets  95,  183;  ocean  liners  228; 
river  74,  171,  221;  rowboat  175;  sailing 
191;  sponge-diving  166-167;  square-riggers 
36;  tanker  106;  U.  S.  Coast  Guard  cutters 
54-57 

Boomerang  173 

Bridges  Galata  165;  Lions  Gate  83;  Manhattan 
227;  Potomac  River  178;  Rainbow  (nat¬ 
ural)  90-91;  Triborough  227 
British  Commonwealth  See  Aden;  Australia; 
Bahamas;  Canada;  Ceylon;  England;  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland;  Gi¬ 
braltar;  Malaya;  Pitcairn;  Trinidad; 
Wales;  Zanzibar 
Burma  181-185 

Canada  Vancouver  82-84  See  also  Northwest 


Passage 
Ceylon  37-41 

Christmas  candy  121;  trees  131-132 
Colombia  103 

Columbus,  Christopher  8,  9 
Crafts  copper  150;  dolls  109,  111;  fabric  paint¬ 
ing  1;  footwear  152,  197;  ivory  16,  75; 
raffia  19,  73;  straw  187;  wood  27,  193 
Cranberries  92-93 
Crayons  200-202 

Dancers  and  singers  Balearics  18,  19;  Ceylon 
37;  'rhailand  94;  Trinidad  140;  Yemen  233 
Dwellings  Balearics  19;  Lafayette’s  home  21; 
Luzon  196-197;  Marken  152,  153;  New 
Guinea,  thatched  188;  Northern  Rhodesia, 
thatched  28;  Peru,  stone  172;  Puerto  Rico 
130;  Queensland,  bungalows  138;  Sahara, 
domed  220;  Spanish  caves  145,  150-151; 
Yemen  232 
See  also  Lighthouses 

Education  Inns  of  Court  44-45;  Mexico  53; 
Missouri  one-room  school  68-69;  Morocco 
88;  oil  opportunities  107;  Puerto  Rico 
128;  Tim  Wood’s  cruise  57;  University  of 
Arkansas  32 

Egypt  Sphinx  234;  Syrian  union  230-231 
England  lighthouses  190-192;  London  44-45, 
132 

Ethiopia  203-204 

Europe  See  Balearic  Islands;  Belgium;  Eng¬ 
land;  France;  Gibraltar;  Marken;  Nether¬ 
lands;  Sardinia;  Spain;  Switzerland;  Tur- 
ke.v;  Wales 

Exploration  See  Columbus;  Northwest  Passage 
Factories  and  mills  crayon  200-202;  steel  116, 
117 

Fair  Brussels  World’s  Fair  12 
Federation  of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland  26-29, 
222 

Fish  and  fishing  Arkansas  31;  coelacanth  89; 

menhaden  214;  Sargasso  Sea  8-9;  tuna  187 
Flags  Mexico  53;  National  Geographic  136 
Florida  Corkscrew  Swamp  216;  Intracoastal 
Waterway  215;  sponges  166-168 
Fortifications  Agadir,  Morocco  87 ;  Fort 
Stevens,  Washington,  D.C.  198-199 
France  Lafayette  20-21  See  also  Algeria 
Gibraltar  65 

Great  Britain  See  England;  Wales 
Greenland  icecap  154-156 
Grosvenor,  Dr.  Melville  B.  136,  154,  155,  216 
Gypsies  Spain  150-151 
Halloween  Jack  O’Lantern  46 
Harbors  and  ports  Baltimore  213;  Colombo  40; 
Kabara  221;  Mobile  118;  Moji  111;  New 
York  226-228;  Tarpon  Springs  166-168; 
Vancouver  82-84 
Icecap  Greenland  154-156 
Indians  South  America  146-148,  172;  L*.  S. 
47-48,  64,  176,  178 

Industries  See  Agriculture;  Crafts;  Factories 
and  mills;  Logs  and  logging;  Mines  and 
minerals;  Oil;  Trees 

Insects  Kungu  flies  29;  monarch  butterfly  149 
Islands  See  Bahamas;  Balearics;  Ceylon;  Ja¬ 
pan;  Manhattan;  Marken;  New  Guinea; 
Pacific;  Philippines;  Pitcairn;  Puerto 
Rico;  Okinawa;  Sardinia;  Trinidad; 
Zanzibar 

Italy  See  Sardinia 


■  Each  classroom 
can  build  a  World  Atlas! 


^  ■  Insert  Geographic  maps 

as  released.  Handsome  folio  keeps 
them  safe,  flat,  handy  for  reference. 
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I  All  “Atlas  Series"  maps  will  fasten  securely  Into  the  folio, 
I  protected  and  ready  for  use  now  and  through  the  years. 


NATIONAL  GEOGRAPHIC 
WORLD  ATLAS  FOLIO  "“’4- 


In  addition  to  its  widely  acclaimed  wall  maps,  the  National  Geo¬ 
graphic  Society  now  institutes  an  even  more  outstanding  service. 

A  new  series  of  slightly  smaller  10-color  charts  is  coming  off  press 
at  regular  intervals.  Of  uniform  size,  the  new  maps  are  designed 
to  fold  once  and  bind  into  a  handsome  protective  folio. 

Teachers,  librarians,  or  students  thus  can  enjoy  building  their  own  world 
atlases.  And  their  valuable  Geographic  maps  always  will  be  at  fingertip, 
in  convenient,  accessible  form.  Maps  insert  easily,  remain  bound  securely, 
lie  flat,  need  no  unfolding. 

Atlas  maps  come  as  supplements  in  the  National  Geographic  Magazine, 
or  may  be  ordered  directly.  Two  now  are  available;  in  coming  months 
the  entire  world  will  be  covered  in  several  score  releases. 

Complete  lists  of  wall  maps  and  atlas  maps  will  be  mailed  anytime  on 
_  request.  Only  the  latter  fit  into 

NATIONAL  GEOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  I 

Washington  6,  0.  C. 


Send  me _ Atlas  Folios  at  $4.85  each 

_ Copies  of  Southeastern  United 

States  Map  at  50c  each 
_ Copies  of  Southern  South  Amer¬ 
ica  Map  at  50c  each 
Enclosed  is  remittance  of  $ _ 
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